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AN IDOLATER. 





The baby has no skies 
But mother’s eyes, 
Nor any God above 
But mother’s love. 
His angel sees the Father's face, 
But he the mother’s, full of grace; 
And yet the heavenly kingdom is 
Of such as this. 








SUFFRAGE VICTORY IN FINLAND. 





Helsingfors, June 13.—The Finnish 
Senate’s draft scheme for the reform 
of representation having received, 
with a few modifications, the czar’s 
approval, the bill was presenfed to the 
Finnish Diet on May 9 and accepted 
by all the four estates. The principal 
features are universal, equal, and di- 
rect suffrage for men and women who 
have completed their twenty-fourth 
year; women as well as men to be eli- 
gible as representatives; a single cham- 
ber of 200 delegates, of whom 60 will 
form a grand committee, devised, to- 
gether with other provisions, to pre- 
vent hasty legislation; the country to 
be divided into sixteen constituencies, 
one of which in the extreme North 
returns one member and the others on 
an average thirteen; members to be 
elected by a proportional election sys- 
tem for three years; sessions to be held 
annually. 

Various amendments moved in the 
different houses were withdrawn, be- 
cause it was thought that the react: - 
ary Russian advisers might make them 
an excuse to persuade the czar to veto 
the whole scheme of reform, whereas 
it is believed that the czar cannot fail 
to give his ultimate sanction to a biil 
passed almost verbally in accordance 
with his own proposal. 





THE OREGON SITUATION. 





The final returns from the Uregon 
election are not all in, even yet. It is 
practically certain, however, that the 
amendment has been éither voted 
down or counted out, by a smal] ma- 
jority. 


It may be asked why, if there is 
reason to think it may have been 
counted out, the Oregon women do 


not demand a recount. They made in- 
quiry as to the expense, and were in- 
formed that a recount would cost from 
$15,000 to $20,000. Moreover, unless 


they could have watchers all over the 
State, they might, of course, be count- 
ed out the second time as easily as the 





‘again at the end of two years. 


, have been organized all through Ore- 
| gon do not need to disband; they will 
| simply have to continue the campaign 
| for two years more. 
| the 


, What tactics 


| them. 
| watchers at every precinct over their 
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first. It seemed necessary, therefore. 
to accept defeat for the time being, 
and to begin at once to organize the | 
forces .or victory two years hence. 
For the situation in Oregon differs | 
materially from that in any other State | 
where we have ever had an amend- | 
ment submitted. This difference is due | 
to the initiative and referendum. Or- | 
dinarily, when an equal suffrage | 
amendment has been voted down, the | 
Legislature refuses for years to sub-| 
mit it again. The campaign commit- | 
tees that have been organized disband, | 
and a complete though temporary wet 
b'anket descends on the movement in 
that State. In Oregon, on the other | 
hand, if an amendment is defeated by 
a small majority, or with suspicion of 
fraud, there is nothing to prevent its 
friends from getting up another initia- 
tive petition, and haring it submitted 
The 
hundreds of campaign committees that 





And that is what 
propose to do. 
now just 
may be ex- 
where to meet 
mean to have 


Oregon women 
feel that they 
the enemy 
pected to follow, and 
Next time they 


They know 


whole big State, so that they shall at 
least be sure of an honest count. 
A. 


S. B. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The news of the granting of full suf- 
frage to the women of Finland recalls 
an amusing incident in the recent cam- 
paign for the equal suffrage amend- 
ment in Oregon. One of the speakers 
for the amendment met the pastor of 
a large colony of Finns there. She 
spoke to him about equal suffrage, and 
he advised her to go and talk to ‘the 
Americans of the town, as his people 
all believed in it already! 

The Coos Bay Harbor, of North 
Bend, Ore., says, under date of June 9: 


“The women have been defeated in 
their campaign for equal suffrage. To 
speak correctly they have only been 
repulsed, not defeated, for the cam- 
paign has really just begun. This is 
the announcement the ladies made 
with the news of the reverse. 

“They are bound to win in time, and 
thanks to the initiative and referen- 
dum they can try at every election. In 
this State the will of the people is not 
subject to the caprice of a few legisla- 
tors. The equal suffrage amendment 
will be on the ballot again in two 
years and in every election thereafter 
until the amendment becomes a part of 
the constitution.” 





The Mothers’ Congress of Lllinois 
recently adopted the following by a 
unnanimous vote: “Resolved, That 
this Mothers’ Congress, assembled in 
the Senate chamber of the capitol of 
[llinois, May 22, 1906, heartily en- 
dorses the effort being made by the 
League of Parents’ Clubs’ in Cook 
County and other women’s organiza- 
tions, to secure the municipal ballot 
for women in Chicago elections.” 

Prof. Zella Allen Dixon, of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago, has 
been selected to make the Convocation 
address at Shurtleff College, the oldest 
college in the Mississippi Valley. Al- 
though Shurtleff has conferred degrees 
on many women, this is the first time 
it has elected a woman as commence- 
ment orator. 





THE GREAT NEW ZEALAND 
PREMIER. 





A cable from Melbourne announces 
the death of the Right Hon. Richard 
J. Seddon, P. C., the great Premier of 
New Zealand, on the steamship Os- 
westry Grange, when a few hours out 
from Sydney, on his way back to New 
Zealand. 

The readers of the Woman’s Journal 
will honor the memory of the man who 
earried the Equal Suffrage Act in 1893, 
making New Zealand the first Equal 
Suffrage country in the world, and who 
was for 13 years the peerless leader of 
the Reform Government of the most 





advanced country in the world. 
Richard John Seddon was born in 





Lancashire, England, in 1845. He went 
to Australia in 1863, at the age of 18. 
Four years later, when the gold fever 
in New Zealand was at its height, he 
went there, and worked for years as 
a miner on the west coast. Gradually 
he entered public life. Passing up 
through Road Boards and Provincial 
Councils, the Board of Education and 
the Mayoralty of Kumara, he was 
elected a member of Parliament in 


1879, and has remained one ever since. | 


When the Liberal party came in with 
Premier Ballance in 1890, he became 
Minister of Public Works, and on Bal- 
lance’s death in 1893 he succeeded him 
as Premier, whch office he held until 
his death. 

Seddon was a born democrat, a man 
of incorruptible honesty, remarkable 
executive power, with a tremendous 
capacity for work, and a stern sense 
of justice. From his youth up he was 
always on the side of the oppressed. 
No honors or flattery from the powers 
that be could ever mar his judgment. 
Amid al! the honor and glory that sur 
rounded him in his later years he re- 
mained true to his country and his 
principles. He has refused titles and 
honors from the King of England, pre- 
ferring to remain “Our Dick” of New 
Zealand to seeing his name in the 
Peerage Book beside ennobled brewers 
und others who qualified for the posi- 
tion by their money. 

As Premier of New Zealand and the 
greatest statesman in the British em- 
pire, he remained simple and unaffect- 
ed. He never forgot his old friends of 
his “digger” days. On one occasion 
he visited a small country village. The 
local member of Parliament met the 
train and wanted him to come to his 
house, where a dinner was awaiting 
him. An old woman with an anti- 
quated shawl and a huge umbrella, 
tied together with a string, who had 
known him as a miner, protested: 
“Dick ain’t a-goin’ with you. Dick’s 
a-goin’ with me, to have a cup of tea.” 
And Dick went. 

No mitred saint or conquering gen- 
eral ever did as much for his land as 
Richard Seddon. The saint nursed the 
poor, and gave them charity; Seddon 
abolished poverty itself. The victori- 
ous warrior waded through oceans of 
blood for his country’s glory: the Pre- 
mier of New Zealand conquered in- 
justice, monopoly, trusts, greed and 
strikes without the death of a single 
man. For thirteen years the un- 
crowned king of New Zealand, he has 
not caused the widowhood of one 
woman, or the tears of a sing!e orphan. 
Yet, it is wrong to call him the un- 
crowned ‘king,’ for he would have 
scorned such a title. He ever warred 
against all who, through legalized 
theft, oppression, and monopoly, would 
lave arrogated to themselves the ap- 
pellation of wool, land or oil “kings.” 
There are no millionaires in New Zea~ 
land. 

Supported by the brilliant, enthusi- 
astic men who formed his cabinet, he 
accomplished reforms that had been 
called Utopian and visionary, amid the 
jeers of his detractors and the bitter 
wirfare of the monopolists. 

New Zealand has established 
amongst other reforms: 

1. Old age pensions for 
men and women over 65. 

2. Compulsory arbitration in strikes. 
The Public Trustee, who acts for 
decedents and minors. 

4. Government fire 
ance. 

5. Government freezing and packing 
houses for meat, insuring clean ‘neat 
at uniform prices and well-paid em- 
ployees. 

6. State-owned railways, felegraphs, 
telephones and coal mines. 

7. A compulsory eigut-hour working 
day. 

8. No children allowed to work in 
factories or mines. 

9. Graduated land tax and compul- 
sory land resumption act. 

Political dishonesty is practically a 
thing of. the past. Two months ago 
Premier Seddon was able to announce: 
“There is today not a pauper in New 
Zealand.” Think of what those few 
words mean! Has ever any ruler, 
however great, been able to say as 


dastitute 


3. 


and life insur- 


;much? Yet it was but a fitting final | 
| speech for “Our Dick,” who fought | 
| without rest for the extermination of 


| poverty since he came to man’s estate. | Jesley College, will sail 


| The fight was waged and won in six- 
| teen years. 

The great strike of 1890 nearly killed 
the trade of Australasia; 20,000 men 
left New Zealand in six months for)! 
want of work and land. The unem- 
were parading the streets of 
the clamoring for work; wild 
| talk of anarchy filled the air, and that 
degradation of man and womanhood— | 
the soup kitchen—appeared. ‘ 
Realizing the dangers of monopoly, | 
in sheer despair, the middle classes— | 
farmers and workingmen—united at 
the polls, and the Ballance Ministry 
came into power, pledged to “Equal | 
Suffrage and Reform.” When Ballance 
died in 1893, Seddon carried the bill 
which struck sex out of the Constitu- | 


tion of New Zealand. It was confi- | 


ployed 


cities 


gone half-way to the dogs, and was | 
now on the road to go there alto- 
gether. Every argument that is now 
used against Equal Suffrage in Amer 
ica was used there, and all the cheap 
witticisms were so strikingly similar 


back thirteen years. It was even said 
that being by nature con- 
servative, and under the influence of 
teachers and preachers, would vote 
against the Seddon Ministry and on 
the conservative side. What has been 
the result? At the first election in 
which women voted, theopposition was 
practically wiped out; women were 
loyal to Seddon and the party which 
had given them the ballot, and from 
that day to this they have supported 
“Seddon and Reform.” 

He was a great leader. Yet, without 
the support of the women’s vote, it is 
doubtful if he could have carried the 
reforms which have made those far- 
away islands in the Pacific the near- 
est approach to paradise the world has 
yet seen. Far from clamoring for of- 
fice, the women, with a fidelity rare in 
mankind, have fought for thirteen 
years, even unto his death, for the 
man who gave them justice. 

Seddon’s last known words were to 
Premier Bent of Victoria, on his de- 
parture from Australia: “I am leaving 
tonight for God’s own country. I hope 
Australia will become a similar Para- 
dise.”’ 

That New Zealand has become the 
most perfect land is due to Richard 
Seddon, the great men who worked 
with him, and, no less, to the nation 
which rose to the occasion, which 
deemed no effort too great to learn the 
truth, and which relentlessly turned 
the thieves and grafters out of office, 
and was willing to sacrifice much for 
justice’s sake. 

Politics are clean or dirty accord- 
ing to the men who are in them, There 
is no higher calling than that of the 
honest, fearless statesman, for the weal 
und woe of thousands depends on him. 
Australia has copied New Zealand, and 
has given her women equal rights with 
men. Even here in America Seddon's 
influence is felt; for here, where we 
ure still fighting for suffrage, reform 
and justice, who can call us visionary 
or seekers after the unattainable, when 
we can point to the land where women 
have voted for thirteen years, which 
is called even by its opponents the 
“Isle of Reform,” and which its happy 


women, 


inhabitants name “The Ideal Re 
public’? 
Hence let the women of America 


give one grateful thought to the mem- 
ory of Richard Seddon, who hailed 
them as his peers, who first gave them 
the opportunity to show what thev 
could do, whose wealth and glory was 
his country’s happiness, who gathered 
no riches for himself, whose dream 
was the brotherhood of men. 

Sir William Harcourt said once to 
him: “You have certainly found the 
secret of perpetual power.” The secret 
was the love of a grateful, happy and 
prosperous people, the richest per cap- 
ita in the world, who enshrined him 
in their hearts as “Our Dick.” 

Jenny C. Law Hardy, 
Late of Melbourne, Australia. 
Tecumseh, Mich., June 17, 1906. 





that I sometimes feel as if I had zone|,, 
: | kindergartens. 


abroad one year. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 





President Caroline Hazard, of Wel- 
for Genoa, 
| Italy, on June 30, and will remain 


She intends to pass 
part of the time in traveling and will 
Visit many art centres and historical 
places. During the absence of Presi- 
dent Hazard, Dean Ellen Pendleton 
will assume the responsibilities of the 
presidency of the college. 





Madame Curie, the discoverer with 


| her husband of radium, has been ap- 


pointed to the chair of the new pro- 
fessorship in the Sorbonne, Paris, 
founded for her husband. The minis- 
of public instruction has ratified 
the choice of the faculty, and “con- 
gratulates himself on being the first 
Democratic minister education to 
appoint a womap to what is, in some 


of 


Ways, the most di.‘inguished chair in 


dently predicted that the country had | the Sorbonne.” 





Miss Laura Fisher has been the kin- 
dergarten leader in the public schools 


of joston since Mrs. Quincey A, 
Shaw turned over to the city her 
entire equipment of well-appointed 


Hier retirement at the 
present time is universally and deeply 
regretted. Her culture and personality 
combined to command confidence, re- 
spect and admiration such as give far- 
reaching influence. The reception with 
which she was honored at Hotel Som- 


erset upon her retirement was such 
as has been accorded no other public 
school official of Boston in her his- 
tory. 

Miss Alice Brown is about to pub- 
lish a little book, light as a bubble and 
easily read at a sitting, which will 
captivate the reader by its interest 
and attractive appearance. “The 
Court of Love” is irresistible in its 


comedy, laughable in its absurd situ- 
ations, and kindly in its attitude to- 
ward modern life. There is, of course, 
a lovely girl, and it is her peculiar 
whims and fancies that lead to the 
curious entanglements which concern 
all the characters, to say nothing of 
the reader. This bit of fun and humor 
is a variation from Miss Brown’s 
other stories of New England life. 





Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker does not be- 
lieve that the woman’s club is for the 
reformer. She believes that the wo- 
man’s club is for women of all kinds, 
working women, women who are in- 
terested in philanthropy, mothers who 
want to learn how to make better 
homes; but, most of all, for women 
who need to get out of themselves. 
“There comes a time,” Mrs. Decker 
says, “when a woman’s children have 
grown—grown out of her arms, gone 
into the world,” or, perhaps, have 
passed on into another world. She has 
tired of society. She cannot pass the 
time with needlework and sad mem- 
ories for company. It is at such times 
that the woman’s club saves her. 





Mrs. Lizzie Williams Smith, wife of 
Hon. O. H. Smith, judge of the 34th 
judicial district, took her Master's de- 
gree last week at the commencement 
exercises of the State University at 
Lawrence, Kansas. It is now thirty 
years since she graduated in that in- 
stitution, and during all this time she 
has been a very busy woman. Thirty- 
two years ago, Prof. Kellogg, one of 
her instructors, wrote in her album: 
“May your strength be equal to your 
ambition.” The hope has been real- 
ized. After attending to her house- 
hold duties and rearing a family of six 
children, two of whom are now gradu- 
ates of the same university, she has 
just taken her Master’s degree. What 
she has been able to accomplish should 
be an example and incentive to many 
another young girl graduate. Under 
all her burden of work Mrs. Smith 
has preserved her strength and youth- 
ful appearance. She stood at the head 
of her class in 1876, and she stands 
at the head of her family now in ef- 
ficient fulfillment of her domestic and 
social responsibilities. 
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SUFFRAGE “RIOTS” IN ENGLAND. 





‘The recent riotous be- 
havior by some advocates of equal suf- 
frage in England new and 
Some of the young wo- 


reports of 


show a 
curious fact. 
men connected with the labor 
ment patience 
the quiet and decorous methods which 
the suffrage societies of England, like 
those of America, have been following 
for the last half century. They have 
determined to try new and more ener- 
getic methods of their own. Hence 
they, have taken to putting blunt and 
inconvenient candidates 
at public meetings as to the govern- 
ment’s policy on woman suffrage, and 

until they 
ure removed 


mnove- 


have got out of with 


questions to 


pressing these «questions 
either get an answer or 
from the meeting. They display ban- 
ners with the legend “Votes for Wo- 
men.” They send deputations to in- 
terview statesmen, and, if not admit- 
ted, they refuse to leave until led away 
by the police. 

The London Mirror reports that the 
prime minister offered to the'r 
representatives a hearing if they came 
with the representatives 
societies: but 


give 


in company 
of the regular suffrage 
the young labor women said they were 
not satisfied with the suffrage societies 
or their ways, and they wanted a sep- 
arate hearing by themselves. There 
seems a certain childishness about 
this, and a certain childishness also 
about the premier’s refusal to give 
them a separate hearing; but the new 
developments show clearly that in 
England the equal suffrage moveimeni 
is spreading from the classes to the 
masses, and is reaching a 
burning intensity. 

For many years Mrs. Millicent ‘iar- 
rett Fawcett, Florence Nightingale, and 
other distinguished English women 
have advocated woman's ballot by 
means of reason and persuasion. 
have their efforts been fru'tiess. Mu- 
nicipal suffrage extended to the 
women of England in 186%, to the wo- 
Scotland in 1881, and to the 
Ireland in 1898. Women 
Britain have 

District 
for practically 


piteh of 


Was 


men of 
women of 
nise 


throughout Great 


been given a vote for and 
County Councils, and 
all elective officers except members of 
Parliament. But the Parliamentary 


vote is still withheld. Meantime the 


demand for it has been steadily grow- | 


ing. The first petition presented to 
Parliament in 1867 was signed by only 


144) women. The petition of 1873 was 


signed by 11,000 women, and the me- | 


morial to a later Parliament byw 257,- 
Ooo women. 
Majority of the 


Commons 


For many years a 


members of the House of 
have been avowed believers in woman 
suffrage, and the majority in the pres- 
ent Liberal Parliament is much larger 
than in the last one. But, under the 
rules of the House, a small minority 
can block legislation by spinning out 
debate, and the 
rights have used these obstructive tac- 


opponents of equal 
tics at every session to kee; the ques- 
tion from coming to a vote. On one 
occasion, a few years ago, the only 
two measures on the calendar ahead 
of the suffrage bill were the “vermi- 
nous persons Dill,” and a bill for the 
regulation of plumbers. As an oppo- 
nent of the women said, “nothing but 
a drain pipe and a flea” stood between 
the country and all the horrors of 
equal rights. Accordingly the enemy 
spun out the debate on these two un- 
important measures till it was too late 
for the suffrage bill to come up. The 
officers of the Suffrage Association 
were deeply indignant, but, being la- 
dies, they expressed their indignation 
only in the quiet ways that custom 
permits. 

Of late, however, the movement has 
grown greatly among working wo- 
men. Enormous petitions from work- 
ing women have been laid before Par- 
liament at session after session, and 
now some of the younger working wo- 
men are getting so hot over the sub- 
ject that they are making their pro- 
test in less conventional forms. 

The only sure way to overcome the 
obstructive tactics of an obstinate mi- 


Nor | 


nority in Parliament is to have a bill 
made a government measure. That is 
what the women want the government 
to do with the suffrage bill; and, as 
Mr. Asquith is regarded as the chief 
opponent of such action in the present 
cabinet, a number of young women 
belonging to the labor party assailed 
him at a recent public meeting with 
hootings and howls. 

The officers of the Suffrage Associa- 
tions are acutely distressed by these 
tumultuous proceedings, yet they prob- 
ably mark the beginning of the end. 
A prominent Englishman has said that 
reforms are never put through till the 
people begin to smash the park rail- 
ings. These impetuous young women 
are merely following in milder form the 
tactics that their fathers and grand- 
fathers used before them to e¢all at- 
tention to their grievances. And these 
girls have brothers and lovers who are 





| 


lhave votes. At the last meeting where 
| they persisted in asking questions, it 
lis reported that after the young wo- 
}men had been put out there was pro- 
longed tumult in the hall from their 
lmale sympathizers. When Miss Annie 
| Kenny and Miss Christabel Pankhurst 
were arrested the other day for dis- 
turbing a meeting in Manchester, there 
was competition among the men for 
the privilege of paying the young wo- 
men’s fines, and the public meeting 
held afterwards to express indignation 
and sympathy was attended by thou- 
sands of voters. All these are straws 
showing how the wind blows. 
A. 8. B. 


SYSTEMATIC MISREPRESENTA- 
TION, 








A special cable dispatch to the daily 
papers dated June 16 appears with the 


sensational scare head: 
“Suffragettes Mob British Chancel- 
lor. Police Protest Asquith after Riot- 
ous Attacks by Women Suffrage Agita- 
| cove. Three Leaders are put Under 
Arrest.” 
Then 
statement 
Win trying to 
“roast” Mr. 


follows a wildly exaggerated 





charging the “agitators” 
carry out a “threat” to 
Asquith at a_ political 
| meeting. This is plentifully inter- 
| larded with such adjectives as “scream- 
| ing,” “shrieking,” “struggling.” “fight- 
ing like a tigress,” “waving flags 
| entitled Votes for Women,” ete., ete. 


Reduced to a sober statement of 
fact, this despatch would read as fol- 
lows: 

|} “Ata political meeting in Northamp- 
ton, June 15, an attempt was made by 
|friends of equal suffrage to get from 
| Herbert Asquith, Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheyuer, an expression of opinion for 
or against giving parliament an op- 
portunity of voting yes or no on the 
|}question of extending parliamentary 
[suffrage to women. This attempt was 
jresented as a disturbance of the meet- 
| ae The police were called in and 
arrested Mrs. Billington and two other 
|persons, who were forcibly removed 
jfrom the assembly, which, subsequent- 
{ly, by cheers and groans, greeted Mr. 
| Asquith’s departure.” 

effort, apparently, is 


Associated 


A systematic 
made by the Press 
intensify opposition to 


misrepresenting 


being 
to create and 
woman suffrage by 
| the efforts of its friends to get from 
the leaders of the British administra- 
jtion a definite statement of their atti- 
tule as to permitting a vote to be tuken 
jin parliament on the suffrage question. 
H. B. B. 


| 


| SOME LONDON OBSERVATIONS. 


The woman suffrage demonstration 
in London today has impressed the re- 
flective onlooker as an epoch in the his- 
tory of the cause and of the nation. 
It is the logical sequel of the labor .ac- 
cessions to Parliament. When the mid- 


dle class of England, after a lon,z 
struggle, obtained a foothold in the 


House of Commons equally with the 
land owners, it set its face against 
further extension of the franchise. The 
transition of a radical “out” to a con- 
servative “in” is a proverbial result. 

Reasoning from precedent, the suc- 
cessful labor party should now con- 
spire with their fellow members to 
keep out the women who are ardently 
pressing for their political rights. 
This time the syllogism fails. The 
labor party is a unit in its demand 
that sex shall be no barrier to wo- 
man’s participation in full political 
life. 

The economic situation admits of no 
other conclusion. Driven by necessity 
from home industries into manu- 
facturing employment, immense num- 


bers of women have no homes 
wuere support is offered them, 
and are obliged to gain their 
daily bread by working in the 


shops and mills. In the acute strug- 
gle to maintain a decent living wage 
men have been driven to combine in 
labor unions, from which they could 
not exclude women if they would. In 
Lancashire, for instance, the labor un- 
ions of women exceed by thousands in 





jin full sympathy with them, and who | 





membership those of the men. Unor- 
ganized and less paid than men, wo- 
men would rapidly displace many of 
the stronger sex. Organization brings 
them into line and solidifies resistance 
to the crowding down of wages. Un- 
ion is strength, and one’s allies must 
not be kept at disadvantage. Hence, 
in Great Britain, woman suffrage has 
the entire vote of the labor members 
of the House and the vigerous support 
of labor leaders outside. 

Furthermore, the Liberal majority 
in Parliament are also for opening the 
doors, and among the Unionists and 
Conservatives a substantial vote to ex- 
tend the franchise is counted on. It 
is estimated by the suffragists, and 
with reason, that nearly a three-quar- 
ters vote in favor of a bill to give wo- 
men the franchise could be obtained if 
only the measure were brought before 
the House. To arouse public senti- 
ment to the point of making the de- 
mand imperative is the one object of 
the public demonstrations which have 
lately attracted attention and today 
culminated in a remarkable series of 
events. As an intensely interested 
eye witness of many of the proceed- 


ings, I venture to report some inci- 
dents. 
It was widely advertised in the 


daily press that the representatives of 


women’s labor organizations would 
assemble at the Westminster Bridge 


end of the embankment, just before 
eleven o'clock in the morning. Dele- 
gations camefrom all parts of the coun- 
try, those from Lancashire and Che- 
shire claiming the most attention. The 
trades represented weavers, winders, 
shirtmakers, tailoresses, clay pipe 
makers, machinists and textile work- 
ers generally, a pit brow worker from 
Wigan and a Swedish drill instructor 
from Manchester joining the ranks. 
The procession was slow in starting 
a delegation of five hundred belated 
workers detaining the advance for an 
hour. It was a patient and sober as- 
sembly, women of all ages, many of 
them with children by their sides or 
babies in their arms. They made no 
‘omplaint and waited quietly till the 
order to move was given. Banners and 
mottoes were in profusion, all indica- 
ting the unyielding purpose of the 
marchers. The day was mercifully 
mild, an exception to the chilly and 


overcast weeks that have afflicted 
London, The brisk and fairly pros- 
perous-looking women who officered 


the line, contrasted with the rank and 
file, who bore the marks of excessive 
‘abor and of an insufficient share in 
life's comforts, and yet were thor- 
oughly respectable and self-respecting. 
By the crowds of people passing, on 
foot or in carriages, or crowding the 
opposite windows, no sign of ridicule or 
amusement was manifested. Sympathy 
was in the air, and the gentle demean- 
or of the fine policemen who guarded 
and accompanied the march could not 
have been better had they been knight- 
ed. 

Biz Ben had just struck 11.45 when 
the procession started, the first section 
proceeding to the Foreign Office, while 
the large remainder continued through 
Whitehall by Trafalgar Square along 
the reute prescribed. At the Foreign 
Oftive the deputation with the memor- 
ial to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
signed by societies representing over 
315440) members of both sexes, was 
courieously received by the prime min- 
ister. The room was crowded to over- 
flowing. Sir Charles McLaren, M. P., 
nephew of John Bright, introduced the 
petitioners, who presented their mani- 
festo, containing three-quarters of a 
million signatures. Nine dignified and 
earnest addresses of five minutes each 
were then made by the women. Every 
status of society was represented in the 
deputation, and even suffragists of 
widely different schools of thought 
joined in this demonstration, such as 


Lady Trevelyan, Lady Pearson, Mrs 
Cobden-Unwin (daughter of Richard 
Cobden), Mrs. Louise Swann and 


others of the Women's Liberal Feder- 
ation; while Lady Frances Balfour, a 
Unionist free trader, represented the 
Women's Suffrage Association, and the 
university graduates’ deputation in- 
cluded Miss Beatrice Harraden, B. 
A., and Miss Gadesden, M. A. <All 
united with the toilers beseeching jus- 
tive. One of the most radical speakers 
was Margaret Ashton, sister of Mrs. 
James Bryce. but not in agreement 
with her on this question. 

The prime minister's response has 
doubtless been given in American pa- 
pers. It was full of sympathy, ac- 
knowledging that the arguments ad- 
duced were unanswerable, and that the 
success of the cause was assured. But 
bitter disappointment followed when 
he pleaded inability to force the issue 
at this session of Parliament, a point 
upon which the speakers had insisted. 
His recommendation for patience was 
received with demonstrations of dis- 
favor, although there was undeniable 
satisfaction at receiving such indorse- 
ment from a prime minister, an event 
without precedent. 

In the afternoon there followed a 
mass meeting at Exeter Hall, presided 
over by Sir Charles McLaren, who in- 
troduced Mrs. Eva McLaren, Keir 
Hardie, M. P., Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
M. P., Lady Frances Balfour, Mr. Leif 
Jones, M. P., and others, including 
several working women, who spoke 
with deep but restrained feeling. The 
speech which most stirred the meet- 
ing was that of Walter McLaren, 
brother of Sir Charles, and in years 
past the leader of the woman suffrage 
cause in Parliament. He boldly as- 
serted that impatience was most need- 
ed. and not acquiescence in the prime 
minister’s counsel. He said that there 
was already a large majority for en- 
franchisement in the House, and that 





the real stumbling block to immediate 
action was the minority in the cabi- 
net, of whom he named Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Asquith and Lord Crewe. He urged 
that every means of pressure be used 
to prevent delay while the occasion is 
ripe for obtaining a verdict. 

Sir Charles and Walter McLaren are 
the sons of Mrs. Priscilla Bright Me- 
Laren of Edinburgh, John Bright's 
surviving sister, a charming personal- 
ity, who, in her ninety-first year, vig- 
orous in mind and clear in purpose, 
longs to see the suffrage granted her 
sex before she dies. She lamented to 
the writer her sorrow that Susan B. 
Anthony could not have lived to wit- 
ness the triumph of her life-work. 
Her sons rise up and call her blessed. 
She has also a promising grandson in 
the present House. 

The Liberal press editorially sustain 
the issue. Even conservative papers 
recognize that the old reasons for op- 
posing woman’s political equality have 
passed away and that in the struggle 
for better industrial conditions women 
workers must be permitted to express 
legally their own needs. That Eng- 
land will lead the United States in 
granting the ballot to women is hard- 
ly to be questioned. The temper and 
character of the suppliants insure re- 
spectful attention, and no Liberal Govy- 
ernment, at least, can afford to risk 
their defiance. The misjudged action 
of some ardent suffragists, in the 
House of Commons and before the res- 
idence of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, is used for all it is worth to 
pre'udice opinion. But much must be 
pardoned to the spirit of liberty, and 
women who are under the harrow and 
realize their helplessness to escape the 
pricks without a vote are naturally not 
troubled by rules of etiquette. But I 
think those ebullitions are over and 
that the recalcitrants are convinced 
that the cause can best be furthered 
by calmer methods. Surely there will 
be no backward footsteps. I have no 
space to speak of the Trafalgar Square 
meeting in the same afternoon. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 

London, May 19. 





CRUSHING THE CHILDREN, 


At the recent convention of the 
Chureh Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor, in New 
York, Miss L. F. Foster, a factory in- 
spector, told of some conditions un- 
der which children just over the legal 
age work. <All power machine work 
is dangerous for children, and they 
should be prohibited from operating 
on such machines. She told of cases 
which had come under her observa- 
tions, among them a girl of seventeen 
whose hand was crushed in a machine. 
Near at hand was a brake by which 
the girl might have freed herself, but 
she was too frightened to do anything 
but shriek. “Years of overwork and 
underfeeding had deprived her of the 
ability to think and act quickly in an 
emergency.” 

This ill-preparation for the working 
life is not enough taken into consider- 
ation in legislating for women and 
children in industrialism. Accidents 
result from inability to think. Miss 
Foster told of a child who, fearful of 
being fined for soiling her work—a 
common thing in the factories—used 
cotton waste to clean her machine 
while it was running at 
In an instant her finger was off at the 
first joint. 

“Herbert Spencer says that the hu- 
man animal is the only one that ex- 
pects its young to be self-supporting.” 
“Apparently the human animal = ex- 
pects more than that: it expects to be 
supported by its young. At election 
time votes are bought with promises 
of jobs for the children of the family, 
and any one who chooses to watch 
children going from work on a pay day 
may see fathers taking pay envelopes 
away from the little ones.” 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Thirty-e’ght young women have suc- 
cessfully passed the entrance examina- 
tions for admission as students in the 
Paris hospitals This is the largest 
number of  suecessful eandidates 
among women on record. The Paris- 
ian medica] students have held a meet- 
ing to protest against the admission of 
sO many women, as they say that in a 
few years Frenchmen will be driven 
from the ranks of many professions if 
this sort of thing is kept up. There 
are already three women druggists in 
France, one of whom is practising in 
Paris. 

Dr. Anastasia N. Barakat, the only 
Syrian woman holding the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, has just finished 
a course at the New York Post Gradu- 
ate Medical School and will soon re- 
turn to her native land. In her young 
girlhood, Anastasia Barakat deter- 
mined to become a physician if possi- 
ble, notwithstanding no woman could 
be admitted to the medical schools in 
Syria and she had no means to go to 
another country. Her opportunity 
came when her brother-in-law and his 
wife brought the Syrian exhibit to the 
Buffalo Exposition. Anastasia had 
charge of a booth, selling, with other 
goods, laces of her own making. 
Meanwhile she prepared for admission 
to a medical school and in due time 
entered the Detroit Homeopathic 
Medical College, earning the money in 
the summer vacations to continue her 
course. After graduation she was in- 
terne for a year in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. She has given 
special attertion to the diseases most 
prevalent in Syria. Although intend- 
ing to confine her practice to women 
and children, Dr. Barakat expects to 
encounter many obstacles and perhaps 
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persecution because of the ignorance 
and prejudices in her country and of 
the antagonistic attitude of the Mos- 
lems towards Christians. The way, 
however, has been broken somewhat 
by Dr. Pierson Eddy, an American 
missionary, who has had a_ general 
practice for several years in Syria. 

Dr. Ah Mae Wong, who was gradu- 
ated from the Toronto University in 
Canada, June 8, will sail for Vancouver 
June 25 for her home in Shanghai, 
China, to take up her life’s work—the 
practice of medicine—says the Indian- 
apolis News. The medical education 
of this promising young Chinese wo- 
man is a sequence of the going of Dr. 
Marie Haslep, of Indianapolis, to 
China about twenty years ago as an 
Episcopal missionary. Ah Mae Wong 
was a young girl of high family know- 
ing only two words of English when 
she came to help Dr. Haslep. 

Dr. Haslep taught Ah Mae English, 
chemistry and medicine until, at the 
end of seven years, when Dr. Haslep 
returned to America, Ah Mae could 
have practised medicine among her 
own people without her degree in med- 
icine. Dr. Haslep, however, wished 
her to stand high among the foreign 
physicians, aud sent her through the 
Toronto University. Indianapolis 
would have been the city chosen had 
it not been for the Chinese exclusion 


law. Now, with her diploma and her 
fine education, Dr. Wong will be able 
to do an excellent work among her 


She is very popwar in 
Shanghai, for her family is of the 
best, and she has many wealthy 
friends. One, a wealthy woman, will 
establish a school in Shanghai to train 
the native girls to become nurses. Dr. 
Wong will have charge of this school 
and her private practice. Dr. Haslep 
is a suffragist, active in all good work 
in her city. 


own people. 





F. M. A. 
SOCIALIST CAMPAIGNING IN 
; FRANCE. 
“If Mees is free tomorrow after 


noon,” said the militant Socialist to 
me, “perhaps she would like to go with 
us to the meeting at Vauves. Vau- 
ves,” he explained, “ is a little village 
that needs warming up; there is no 
regular Socialist organization there yet. 
We have been asked to dine by Cha- 
peau, who will come to meet us at the 
tramway. He is a rich peasant pro- 
prietor, a narrow-minded man. I don’t 
know why he supports our candidate. 
It’s probably some local fight, but all 
is grist that comes to our mill.” 

“Mees” had no other engagement, 
and was enchanted at the prospect of 
observing at close quarters one little 
incident of the election fight going on 
all over France. 

The day was perfect, as days in the 
South are morally bound to be, and 
we were charmed to find Chapeau 
waiting at the cross-roads with a little 
peau, a huge, fat. speechless man, and 
open victoria. We all piled in; Cha- 
the Militant, who is no stripling, fitted 
neatly on the box with not an inch to 
spare, while the Militant’s wife, the 
candidate, a small future citoyenne, 
and | cat inside. 

“This is better, my friend, than the 
way we went to the last meeting, eh?’ 
said the Militant to the candidate. 
“Six miles on foot through the dust is 
not very gay after a long day’s work.” 

“I like to drive,” remarked Madame, 
“but it doesn’t seem the thing for So- 
cialists to do.” 

The candidate bounded in his seat. 

“On the contrary.” he cried, “we 
proletarians ought to experience all the 
fullness of life. Why should not we 
drive as well as the capitalists?” 

The road, dazzling white under the 
Southern sun, ran along between end- 
less fields of vines, brown still and 
barely suggestive of the rich life with- 
in. 

The Militant turned a beaming coun- 
tenance to us: 


“These vineyards here,’ he re- 
marked, “belong to Citizen Chapeau. 


We shall convert them into a fine com- 
munist property one of these days.” 
Citizen Chapeau received this an- 
nouncement in silence, but one imag- 
ined with what internal emofion. 

But now appeared the tiny ancient 
city, city of Venus it had been called 
in the old days, a mass of red-tiled 
roofs clustering round the fortress-like 
church, and in another moment we 
had left out of sight the vast open 
spaces and found ourselves in a nar- 
row, evil-smelling, mediaeval street. 

A young woman, dressed in the 
cheap finery of a provincial town, 
opened the door of one of the old stuc- 
co houses, and came out to greet us. 
One by one we jumped the gufter, 
where ran a sluggish and odoriferous 
stream of red wine refuse, and entered 
the dark hall. Here a new smell as- 
sailed our nostrils. They had evidently 
been cleaning house in our honor, and 
aus kerosene is the most effective 
weapon against “‘those beasts,” it had 
been lavishly employed. Introductions 
to other members of the family fol- 
lowed, after which we established our- 
selves in a solemn circle in the best 
parlor, a room so exactly like best 
parlors everywhere, with its artificial 
flowers, crocheted doilies, pair of 
painted glass vases, and atmosphere 
at once damp and stuffy, that I found 
it hard to realize that I was in a lost 
corner of ancient Narbonne. As these 
were French people, in other words, 
people to whom social ease comes as a 
matter of course, it did not take long 
for the conversation to become fairly 
animated, and we were soon touching 
glasses and drinking to the successful 
election of the candidate like old 
friends. I found it hard to restrain 
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my horror when the citoyenne, aged 
twenty-two months, consumed without 
flinching a large glass of red wine none 
too weakly diluted with water. 
“Other lands, other customs,” I re- 
peated to myself, consoled by the spec- 
tacle of cheeks as rosy as the wine or 
the Socialist emblem in her father’s 
buttonhole, the eglantine from which 
she took her name. 

The men went off shortly to a meet- 
ing on the vine-growing question (the 
only one in this part of the world), 
and we women went for a walk out- 
side the moated town to visit the ruins 
of the temple of Venus. Our young 
hostess put on a fantastic little velvet 
hat, remarking as she did so, “It is im- 
possible to go out without a hat.” I 
could not help wondering since when 
it had become “impossible” for fier, 
whose fellow-citizens universally went 
bare-headed. But a second hat shortly 
appeared, worn by her cousin, a young 
woman who even added to feathers 
the finery of a white veil and white 
gloves. Both these peasant girls wore 
long, trailing skirts which they held 
up as they picked their way through 
the piles of garbage in the street out- 
side their house, showing frilled petti- 
coats and high-heeled kid boots. Alas 
for the romantic American seeker after 
picturesque simplicity! In the tiny 
French village, as in the large Massa- 
chusetts factory town, the fashions set 
by the Parisian actress are travestied 
with painful, conscientiousness. 

When we came back to the house, I 
was attracted by a cheerful blazing 
fire on the blue-tiled kitchen hearth, 
before which two ducks were turning 
slowly on a spit. My hostesses, how- 
ever, proved inexorable. Guests do not 
sit in warm kitchens by fires. They 
sit in cold parlors, with their feet on a 


foot-warmer if necessary. They sit, 
moreover, in a circle. These mystic 
preliminaries having been accom- 


plished, I thought I might improve the 
anything but shining hour while we 
were waiting for the men. 

“Were these ladies Socialists?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Were they interested in politics 

“Oh, no.” 

“Did they ever go to the meetings?” 

“Oh, no.” (It is worthy of note that 
politics is the subject in which all the 
male population in the South of France 
is interested to the point of physical 
combat. But that, in the South, is a 
point reached early in the discussion ) 

They became lively, however, on the 
question of religion. 

“Mees had traveled a great deal— 
had she by any chance been to Rome? 
Had she seen the Pope?’ They lis- 
tened, giving exclamations of wonder 
when I told of a Mass I had heard the 
old Pope say at the Vatican. 

“And fancy that there are some peo- 
ple who go to Rome and never see the 
Pope!” sighed one old lady. In my 
turn I asked whether every one in 
their village went to Mass. 

“Oh, yes: every one.” 

“What! all the men?” 

“Oh, no; no men at all’ (smiling at 
my innocence). 

“Not a single man?” 

“Not one; only all the women and 
the children.” 

I remembered what an_ intelligent 
peasant woman had said to me on this 
subject the day before: 

“The men don’t like the women to 
go to church, But the poor things have 
no other amusement, and what are 
they to do at home alone all the time! 
If they want us to shut the door of the 
church, let them begin by shutting the 
door of the saloon. Or let them take 
their wives with them to the cafe and 
the political meetings. Then we'd see.” 

These women of Vauves were more 
passive. They accepted a difference of 
opinion between themselves and their 
husbands part of the immutable 
law of sex. They were not, however, 
as presently appeared, devotees to the 
extent of surrendering any of their 
precious riches to the Church. Since 
the separation the cures are beginning 
to beg systematically against the rainy 
day three years hence, when all sub- 
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sidies to priests who have not seen 
thirty years’ service will be cut off. 
These religious ladies had recently 
turned a deaf ear to their pastor’s ap- 
peals. 

“Let him work like another,” they 


said, calmly. “There is no reason why 
we should support him.” 


But now the men came in. The 
table, resplendent with glass, linen. 


and art nouveau silver, had been wait- 
ing like us for the arrival of the lords 
of creation, and they sat down at. once, 
most of them without taking off their 
hats, to consume a plenteous revast. 
I was reminded of Vepys’s menus: a 
fine pul'et, two ducks, a saddle of mut- 
ton, a custard pudding, vegetables and 
salad, and, of course, much native 
wine, which was tasted and judged 
with great solemnity by the many con- 
noisseurs present. Our fat host sat 
silent at the head of the table, eating 
Homerically. Between her excursions 
to the kitchen his mother surveyed 
the progress of his meal, and when 
his appetite showed signs of flagging, 
she selected especially delicate morsels 
and put them on his plate. 

“Mademoiselle eats nothing,” she 
said to me. I protested, with truth, 
that I had consumed twice my ordi- 
nary dinner, and the little wife, with 
half a glance, I thought, in the direc- 
tion of her husband, remarked that it 
was also possible to eat too much. 

When the men got up to go to the 
meeting which was the cause of our 
visit, I rose, too. The expression of 
surprise on all faces was really comic. 

“Mademoiselle goes to the meeting?” 
the old lady asked. 


“But, yes, Madame. It interests me 





greatly.” Picture of consternation! 
The Militant’s wife came to my rescue. 
She had always gone to such meetings 
before the birth of the little one, but 
it was impossible now. She could not 
take a baby, even a Socialist baby, and 
she had no one to leave her with. I 
invited the ladies to come with me, 
and the unmarried one, who showed 
symptoms of spirit, went to put on her 
hat. She soon yielded, however, to 
the representations of her female rela- 
tives, who painted in vivid colors the 
painful situation in which such an act 
of unconventionality would place her, 
and I left her sitting with the others 
pursuing the proper female occupation 
—that is, waiting for the return of the 
male. 

Mildred Minturn in “The Outlook.” 





LABORER’S WIFE IN EDWARD'S 
COURT. 


London, June 16.—For the first time, 
probably, in the history of the Court 
of St. James, a woman has been pre- 
sented who is distinctly not in society; 
a woman who is not above keeping 
house herself and does not mind being 
seen sweeping the dust from her front 
doorstep. 

The lady thus presented is Mrs. John 
Burns, wife of the labor member of the 
British cabinet. The haughty duchess- 
es, English and American, stared when 
they learned her identity after her 
name had been given to the King and 
Queen. Their Majesties were unusual- 
ly gracious to the woman from the 
unaristocratic section of London called 
Battersea. 

Mrs. Burns’ manner was above eriti- 


cism. She is pretty and was dressed 
becomingly and properly. Like her 


husband, she was not at all awed by 
the splendors of this gathering of Eng- 
lish aristocracy and American heiress- 
es, titled and untitled. 

Unlike the other ladies. presented at 
this court, Mrs. Burns wore no jewels. 
Mrs. Burns is her own housekeeper. 
She probably was the only woman in 


all the glittering throng capable of 
cooking a dinner for her husband. 
Democracy is spreading rapidly in 


England when the wife of a man who 
worked with his hands only a few 
years ago is presented at court and 
honored by royalty. 

A very amusing correspondence 
passed between Lady Haversham, a 
new peeress, formerly known as Lady 
Hayter, a well-known society woman 
and “lion-hunter,” and Mrs. Burns. 

John Burns has, of course, been feted 
a great deal, but it was only when 
Mrs. Burns appeared at court for the 
first time, looking very sweet in a gray 
dress, that his wife attracted any at- 
tention at all. Lady Haversham, who 
has the idea of becoming a Liberal 
hostess, wrote a note to Mrs. Burns 
to her humble home in Battersea, as 
follows: 

Dear Mrs. Burns: I should be glad if 
you would come to my “at home.” You 
will excuse my not calling on you, but 
I find Battersea is such a long way 
from Grosvenor Square. 

To which Mrs. Burns promptly re- 
plied: 

Dear Lady Haversham: I have been 
studying the map and find that Gros- 
venor Square is exactly the same dis- 
tunce from Battersea that Battersea is 
from Grosvenor Square. 


WIDOW’S FUND IN TENNESSEE. 


Some years ago in Memphis, Tenn.. 
u man died leaving a widow and sevy- 
erel children in straitened  cireum- 
stances, The widow's only capital 
was a brave heart and determination 
to cope with misfortune, 

She wished to enter the retail busi- 
ness in the city of Memphis, but she 
had no money. So she applied to a 
well-known lawyer of Memphis, who 
was her husband's friend, for «assis- 
tance and advice. This gentleman 
didn’t have a sum sufficient for her 
needs, but he interested himself in 
her behalf and succeeded in raising 
for her a fund of $900. He contribut- 
ed $100; eight others of his acquaint- 
ance each contributed a like amount. 
making up the desired sum. 

The $900 was loaned to the widow 
withont interest for such time as she 
miczht need it, or, in other words. un- 
til she became able to return the loun. 
Tho gentlemen agreed that if the 
widow paid the money it would be 
loaned to another widow for a_ like 
purpose; in case she was unable to 
repay voluntarily she was never to be 
asked for the money. 

The lady invested judiciously in a 
modest little business. She was care- 
ful and diligent. Success crowned her 
efforts and she paid back the money 
after two years. 

The gentlemen then took the money 
and loaned it to another deserving 
widow under the same circumstances 
and conditions, and she in turn pros- 
pered and returned the loan. Then the 
money was placed for the third time 
with the same satisfactory result, and 
so on this endless chain of philan- 
thropy progressed, until we find the 
fund at the present time in the hands 
of the ninth widow, who is doing wel! 
and who informs the gentlemen that 
she will soon pay off her note. 

This is not a fairy tale. It is a 
chapter from life, and the parties to 
the transaction are well-known Mem- 
phians. Yet what a valuable lesson 
this story contains. 

It attests the honesty and reliability 
of the woman in business. It dem- 
onstrates the high sense of financial 
obligation and moral responsibility 


that most women possess. Here are 
nine women who have been intrusted 
with a good round sum of money with- 





out security and no fixed obligation to 
return the money, yet nine women out 
of nine have proven to be worthy of 
the trust reposed in them. 

This widows’ fund speaks eloquently 
of the nine men who made it up; it 
speaks even more eloquently of the 
nine widows who have used it with 
protit and returned it. 

The entire transaction shows that it 
pays to aid worthy women. The city 
may well be proud of nine such men 
and nine such women.—Ex. 





WOMEN’S PUBLIC SERVICES. 


Rev. Mrs. Margaret T. Olmstead, 
pastor of Unity Church, Decorah, Iowa, 
made a very impressive memorial ad- 
dress, May 27th, in the course of which 
she said: 

We especially owe much to all class- 
of workers in the arts and indus- 
tries of peace, and to the home-keep- 
ers, the women who cared for the 
children through both war and peace. 
But the splendid fact that we are ;: 
free and united people we owe for the 


es 


most part to the brave men who 
fought, and the brave women who 
nursed, during the civil war. Along- 


side the names of Grant and Sherman 
and the loyal private, without whom 
the general could win no battles, we 
place the names of Mary Bickerdyke 
and Mary Livermore and Louisa Al- 
cott, with their faithful helpers who 
fought disease in camp and hospital 
while their fathers fought the enemy 
in the field. In the city of Galesburg, 
lll., a monument has been erected and 
on Wednesday next will be dedicated 
to the memory of “Mother’ Bicker- 
dyke, she was lovingly called by 
the “boys.” 

Referring to the growing evil 
“child labor” Mrs. Olmstead said: 

In the Southern States, where fae- 
tory laws are less stringent than in the 
North, many factories and mills have 
been built by Northern capital, and 
the childhood labor obtainable there 
ensures a large profit. Good women 
of the South have been petitioning the 
legislatures year after year to enact 
better child labor laws. But you know 
What a woman's name on a petition is 
worth. The name of the worst repro- 
bate in the town, who is a voter, has 
inere weight with the average legisla- 
tor and office-holder than the name of 
the noblest woman in the land. 

In all ages and by all peo- 
ple women are held to be the 
natural guardians of childhood, and, 
George MacDonald says, ‘The 
woman who cares only for her 
own children is not one of God's 
mothers.” Every true woman, while 
caring for her own, yearns also to 
help the helpless little ones outside her 
home. Yet with nearly 3,000,000 child 
laborers in this country, woman stands 
well nigh powerless before laws and 
conditions which are destroying these 
little ones, body and soul. The best 
she can do is a_ little philanthropic 
work, or rather a great deal of work 
which accomplishes a very little tow- 
ard repairing the ruin after it 
wrought. She has no voice as to me:as- 
ures that would prevent the ruin. The 
best child labor laws in this country 


Seashore Cottage To Let 


LIGHTHOUSEEPOINT, SCITUATE, MASS. 


as 


of 


as 
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House of "nine rooma, set tubs, town water, | 


wide piazzas and stable. Fronting on barber. 
Inquire of MRS. SILVANUS SMITH, 76 Waite 
ST., EAstT Boston. 


at, 


SUNAPEE LAKE 


New Hampshire 


LET—At Sunapee 
first-class fur- 
nished, modern conveniences, seven 
bed-rooms, open fireplaces. Beautiful 
situation in pine woods, on shore of 
lake. Wide sandy beach, fine view. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, Boathouse, 
barn. Reduced rent. Apply 120 Eliot 
Avenue, West Newton, Mass.  Tele- 
phone 416-4, Newton West. 


Lake, New 


houses, 


TO 
Hampshire, 


and the best enforced are in the four 
States where women have full suf- 
frage, Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Utah. 

In olden times, 
simpler, women could 
womanly functions of housekeeping 
and childrearing without the ballot. 
But conditions are radically changed 
Society is complex and intricate. Mu- 
nicipal government has now become, 
as Jane Addams conclusively shows, a 
matter of enlarged housekeeping, and 
women, the traditional housekeepers, 
ought to have a hand in it. Nearly 
every feature of our civic administra- 
tion vitally affects the home and the 
family life. We Americans have not 
got so far in our conception of liberty 
as we ought, while the full rights of 
citizenship are yet denied by one-half 
of our adult population to the other 
half, on no other ground than 
that of sex. In this respect the 
rest of the enlightened world pro- 
gressing beyond us. In no other civi!- 
ized country on the globe has woman 
been obliged to struggle hard for 
freedom as in this land of the free and 
home of the brave. 


when soviety was 
perform their 


is 


sO 





FRANCES WILLARD’S LAMP- 
LIGHTER. 


Frances Bennett Callaway says: 

“No one ever spoke to the old lamp- 
lighter, and if they had he could not 
have heard them, for he was as deaf as 
one of his own lamp-posts. A lonely 
old man, the only brightness and cheer 
in Tom’s life were the village street 
lamps, which he set aglow in the dusk 
of the evening. 

“Occasionally Tom had spells of 
drinking, whereupon some kind neigh- 
bor, interested in his welfare, would 
send him a letter of warning and ad- 
vice, which Tom read meekly and nev- 
er answered, being as dumb with his 
pen as his speech. 

“Frances Willard was spending the 
winter in Tom’s village, seeking quiet 
and rest, and she noticed the old lamp- 
lighter trudging past her cottage door, 
faithfully jighting the street lamps, 
which were few and far between, yet 
battled bravely against the gloom of 
a stormy evening. 

“Frances Willard’s thoughts were 
most earnestly engaged in her work at 


this time, with every mail bringing 
her letters from Iceland, Australia, 


Japan and the farthest corners of the 
earth, but she did not forget to have 
mutton tallow tied up in the little 
maple tree outside her window to feed 
some hungry birds. Frances Willard 
never forgot anything that was lone- 
some or hungry, and she did not forget 
Tom, the lamplighter. 

“She did not send him a lecture on 
temperance or words of warning or 
advice; not even a tract. Tom was 
lighting lamps out in the darkness and 
night, and she, his sister, was also at 
work lighting lamps in darkness and 
storm of night, so sre sent him an ex- 
quisite white rose. .. lovely girl car- 
ried it to him, and you should have 
seen ‘Tom's face, for days afterward 
lighted up with a radiance like one of 
his own lamps, whenever he met the 
girl who brought him this rose. At 
this warm touch of sympathy, such a 
lamp had been lighted in his heart as 
will not go out through eternity.” 


TO LET. 
Comfortable furnished room _ in 
house No 31 Hollis Street. Apply to 





MRS. ROBSON, 
31 Hollis St., Boston. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


| 


Furnished cottage of 12 rooms, at 
Southwest Harbor, Isle of Mt. Desert, 
near beach, all modern conyeniences, 
magnificent views: overlooks the en- 
tire range of mountains; six minutes 
from Post Office and telephone. Four 
boats a day in summer. Apply to 
George S. Parker, 28 State street, Bos- 
ton. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 








514 Tremont Buildiag, Bestos, Mass. 
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Gloves at 75c¢ 





144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 


F Fisk 


per pair. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new provision of the child labor 
laws of New York prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under sixteen 
years in factories or mercantile estab- 
lishments after 7 o'clock p. m. 

The Colorado State Federation has 
established eighteen scholarships in 
different schools. It also lends about 
$800 a year to girls who are educat- 
ing themselves, the sum to be repaid 
when the recipient is able. 

Mrs. Mary Green, eighty-five years 
old, for forty years continuously post- 
master at Warrenton, N. C., is dead. 
She received her appointment from 
President Johnson, who was her per- 
sonal friend, in 1866, and served until 
her death. 


The City of Light Assembly, Lily 
Dale, N. Y¥., July 13 to Sept. 2, has 


selected Miss Marie C. Brehm, ‘State 
president of the Illinois W. C. T. U., 
to deliver the oration on Woman's 
Day, Aug. 15. Miss Brehm will also 
speak on “The Little Swiss Republic,” 
on Aug. 16. Aug. 18 will be Temper- 
ance Day, and Aug. 19 Peace Day, and 
on both of these days Miss Brehm will 
be one of the speakers. For pro- 
grammes and information, address 
Laura G. Fixen, manager, Chicago. 





In an article entitled “The State of 
Wyoming,” by W. C. Jenkins in the 
National Magazine for April, 1906, it 
stated that the legislature has 
enacted a “health law,” which excels 
anv law of this kind found upon the 
statute book of any other State in the 


is 


Union. “Kew states have been so 
free fron: scandal in public life. 
From the organization. of the State 


government until the present admin- 
istration with Governor Brooks at its 
head, the enforcement of its laws and 
the conduct of its officials have been 
exemplary. At its admission to the 
Union, Wyoming adopted equal suf- 
frage and no one in the State regrets 
the decision.” 





Among the notable people received 
at the Vatican in private audience 
last week was the former French Em- 
press Engenie, who went to the papal 
residence in the greatest secrecy and 
Was received with royal honor by the 
Vatican officials. A reason given for 
this secrecy that the ex-empress 
while in Rome had been received at 
the Quirinal by members of the Italian 
royal family, and that according to 
the rules imposed on Catholic sover- 
eigns visiting Rome she could not well 
he received at the Vatican during the 
same visit in which she implicitly ree- 
ognized the Italian king. But Pius X. 
made an exception in her favor and 
consented to receive her this time. 

Mrs. Mae P. Brown, of Hailey, Ida- 
ho, has been awarded a patent for a 
of invention. 
The device fastens carpets to the floor, 


Is 





carpet hinge her own 
so that they may be put down or taken 
up without 


or the floor. 


marring either the goods 


said Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, “practice economy as 
a Chicago man once did. This man got 
married, and one night, a month or so 
after the wedding, he put on his hat 
and coat as soon as he had finished 
dinner. ‘I am going out, my dear,’ 
he said to his wife. ‘I am going to the 
Don't wait for 
be home till late.’ 


“Too many men,’ 


theatre, sha‘n't 
The young woman 
flushed. ‘Then you're not going to 
take she faltered. ‘No, darling, 
It’s impossible,’ he returned. ‘I only 
bought ticket. You know, now 
we're married, we must study economy 
more.’ "’—Kansas City Journal. 


me | 


me?’ 


one 





HUMOROUS, 


“I wisht I wuz president o’ der lum- 
ber trust,” said Jimmy, “and de base- 
ball managers had ter come ter me fur 
de boards fur deir fences.” 

“Why? asked Tommy. 

“Why, I wouldn’t sell dem a bloom- 
in’ board dat didn’t had a knot-hole 
in it.”"—Philadelphia Press. 





Justice (sternly) “You are charged 
with stealing nine of Colonel Henry’s 
hens last night. Have you any wit- 


nesses?” 
_ Brother Swagback (apologetically) 
Nussah! I s’pecks I’s sawtuh peculiar 


dat-uh-way, but it ain’t never been 
mah custom to take witnesses along 
with me when I goes out chicken 
stealin’.— Puck. 





Colonel Hepburn of Iowa was once 
interrupted by a rash Democrat with 
a learned argument designed to over- 
whelm him. Its weakness was that it 
did not have much to do with the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

“Mr. Chairman,” retorted Hepburn, 
scornfully, “that interruption reminds 
me of the old Wisconsin lawyer who 
did not know any Latin, and was con- 
fronted by a young lawyer who hurled 
endless reams of it at him. When he 
got up to reply he said: ‘Your honor, I 
too, understand Latin; I have roamed 
with old Romulus, I have cantered 
with old Cantharides, I have ripped 
with old Euripides and I have socked 
with old Socrates, but what in time 
has that to do with the statutes of 
mr "—San Francisco Bulle- 
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THE TRUE AND THE UNTRUE. 


She was a cat. 
But she staid at home 
And guarded her little, 
young. 
She was a cat 
That didn’t roam; 
She lay with her babes, and purred, 
and sung. 
And the kittens grew as the days went 





mewing 


by, 
And never the cat was heard to cry, 
For « mother’s love ‘neath a maltese 
fur 
Was guarded well in the heart of 
her. 
She was a cat. 


She was a woman, 
And didn’t stay 
To watch o’er her babe and tend it 
well. 
She was a woman, 
And every day 
Iter heart grew cold, and the love- 
beats fell. 
She thought of herself the livelong 
day, 
And she’d leave the babe and hurry 
away 
To the party, or club, or store, or 
show. 
But! she had a right to go, you know. 
She was a woman. 
—The Advance 
No. 2. 
By Rey. Frances E. Townsley. 





Ile was a dog, 
But he stayed at home 
er - guarded the family night and 
day. 
Ile was a dog 
That didn’t roam. 
He lay on the porch or chased the 


stray— 

The tramp, the burglar, the hen 
away; 

For a dog’s true heart for that 


household beat 
At morning and evening, in cold and 
heat. 
Ile was a dog. 


Ile was a man, 
And didn’t stay 
To cherish his wife and his children 
fair. 
Ile was a man, 
And every day 
Ifis heart grew callous, its love beats 


rare. 

Ile thought of himself at the close of 
day 

And, cigar in his fingers, hurried 


away 
To the club, the lodge, the store, the 
show. 


But! he had a right to go, you know. 
Ile was a man. 

—The Advance. 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ohio, 

The women and men of Columbus 
had the rare privilege of seeing and 
hearing one of America’s great women 
on the evening of June 8, when Mary 
C. Woolley, president of Mount Holy- 
oke College, delivered an address at 
the commencement of the Columbus 
School for girls. 

Miss Woolley is a present-day wom- 
an, who has heard the great time- 
piece of the Universe strike the hour 
that ushers in for her full and com- 
plete inheritance to all that the world 
has to offer in the way of education, 
business, philanthropy and wisdom. 

Under the administration of so ef- 
ficient a president as Miss Woolley, 
Mount Holyoke College has grown and 
prospered as never before. America 
has only begun to realize how much 
she owes to the faithful women teach- 
ers throughout the land, who are re- 
sponsible in a large measure for the 
universal liberal education, which 
fosters the highest aims in our nation- 
a! civilization and which has made us 
fumed throughout the world. 

To high-minded 
«, Woolley 
praise for the inspiration 
prcinpted women all over the land to 


like Mary 
accorded 


women 
must be 
whieh has 


se ideal attainments in character 
gned scholarship The past gropings 
vw ch have developed into the present 
prccress of women, furnish one of the 

test dramas that the world has 
sou. The world-stage upon which the 
nicent woman tried her puny powers, 
has, within the last 50 years, become 


pi opled with a vast company of schol- 
interpret any role 
and modern 


ars competent to 
which modern progress 
wisdom may assign to them. 

\Vohen the many magnificent colleges 
for women which dot the land today 
are contemplated, it seems a far cry 
bac: to that early colonial day, when, 
in the town of Woburn, Mass., in 1635, 
“SJo-eph: Wright’s wife and Allen Con- 
\ers’s wife,” established the first 
school for girls, “to learn them good 
manners and proper decency of behav- 
ior.’ At the end of their first 
work these two early  in- 
divided between them 
the magnificent sum of ten shil- 
lings, the result of their joint 
labors. But out of this small begin- 
uing has grown the splendid and 
broad system of education for women 


year's 
structors 


which is the pride and the prop of the 
nation. And thus has Longfellow’s 
prophecy been adequately fulfilled, 
that: 


A lady with a lamp shall stand, 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 


Pennsylvania. 
June 18, 1906. 
The Wilkinsburg, Pa., Women’s 
Civic Club held its annual meeting 


Tuesday, June 5, at the home of Mrs. 
lL. M. Gilleland. Very encouraging re- 
ports of the year’s work were given 
by the officers, and the Treasurer re- 
ported a balance of $64.75 in the treas- 
ury. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Rebecca C. Gray; vice- 
president, Mrs. L. M. Gilleland; second 
vice-president, Mrs. 8S. I. Haas; corres- 
ponding secretary, Mrs. Florence Shaw: 
recording secretary, Miss Mae Vander- 
grift; treasurer. Mrs. A. C. Fristoe; au- 
ditor, Mrs. Kate Stonerod. 

After the election a very spirited de- 
bate took place, the subject being: 
“That Woman Should Have the Right 
of Suffrage.” Mrs. Amanda Jones and 
Mrs. K. Stonerod spoke for the affirm- 
ative. Mrs. S. I. Haas and Miss Van- 
dergrift showed much thought in 
preparation of the negative arguments. 
The following decision was rendered. 

“All the points given by both aftirm- 
ative and negative were forceful. The 
affirmative,—in argument, was excep- 
tionally good; therefore we dec‘de in 
favor of the aftirmative. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Donehoe, 

Mrs. M. Matchett, 

Mrs. C. M. Butler. 
Committee. 

The committee was composed of vis- 
itors from other towns. So miuch in- 
terest was expressed in the debate 
that it is expected the club will pursue 
» series of debates during the fall and 
winter. 

Several new members have recently 
been added to the society. 

M. F. Phillis, Secretary. 





CELEBRATE BUNKER 


HILL. 


WOMEN 


By invitation of Bunker Hill Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Pirst Parish Church, on Harvard 
Hill, Charlestown, Mass., was filled 
with delegations from military and pa- 
triotic organizations of the Bunker Iill 
district and elsewhere, and others were 
at patriotic services held under the 
auspices of this chapter of the D. A. R 
The exercises, in addition to commei- 
orating the anniversary of the battle 
of Bunker Hill, marked the tenth an- 
niversary of the chapter. 

After an organ voluntary, “America” 
Was sung by the audience. The inyo- 
cation was by Mrs. Fanny T. Hazen, 
the chaplain of the chapter and na- 
tional president of the Army Nurses 
Association. The program included 
the aria “The Lord is Mindful of His 
Own,” sung by Mrs. Bertha Cushing 
Child; a greeting from Mrs. William 
Boyd Holmes, regent of the chapter; 
song, “Jehovah, Great Jehovah, Hear 
's.” by Charles P. Silver, bass; ad- 
dress, “War and Peace,” by Colonel 
Homer B. Sprague; song, “Tand of 
Hope and Glory,” Mrs. Child; singing 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” by the 
audience, and benediction by Rey. Pet- 
er MacQueen, pastor of the First Par- 
ish Church. 

Letters of greeting were read from 
Governor Guild, Mrs. Donald McLean. 
of New York, president general of the 
National Society, D. A. R., Mrs. Chas. 
H. Masury, State regent of the Massa- 
chusetts D. A. R., and from Mrs. Roger 
Wolcott, honorary State regent. 
Through the courtesy of the church 
officials, the beautiful old communion 
service was on exhibition. Some of the 
pieces were the gift of Wm. Sprague, 
a founder of the society and an ances- 
tor of the speaker of the day. The an- 
cient Bibles and Church records were 
greatly admired by many who re- 
mained long after the exercises. The 
de-orations of flags, banners and flow- 
ers were arranged by Miss Amelia B. 
Johnson of Malden, who has been 
chairman of this committee at every 
anniversary of the chapter. Mrs. Hel- 
en Stone Rogers, the chapter’s ‘real’ 
daughter. who was at the right hand 
of the regent during the program, held 
an informal reception at its close. 





FIRST GIRL GRADU- 


ATES. 

At Jordan Hall, June 14, the first 
commencement exercises of Simmons 
College were held. On the platform, 
which was decorated with flowers and 
palms, were massed the graduates and 
the president and members of the fac- 
ulty, all in college gowns. Near them 
were members of the corporation. 

Prof. W. T. Sedgwick on behalf of 
the corporation said that though John 
Simmons died in 1870 and made pro- 
vision in his will for the Simmons 
Female College, such provision was 
rendered inadequate for a number of 
years on account of the loss of much 
of the income of the estate by the 
great Boston fire in 1872. The will pro- 
vided for a college to teach certain 
branches of art, science and industry, 
best calculated to enable its scholars 
to acquire an independent livelihood. 

When, in 1899, the accumulated in- 
come of the estate became sufficient to 


SIMMONS’ 





justify the trustees in incorporating 


the new college, it was found that 
some of the professions, like medicine 
and music, specified in the will, were 
provided for by other institutions. 


They decided to make the central 
feature of the new institution tech- 
nical education in all that pertains to 
the care and management of woman's 
hereditary kingdom, the home; using 
that term in the broadest sense and 
including in the home, the hotel, the 
hospital, the asylum, the reformatory, 
and all institutions in which mankind 
may dwell. 

About this nucleus they grouped 
other courses of training; library 
work, in which there is a steady de- 
mand for technically trained assist- 
aunts, but for which New England 
offers elsewhere no adequate oppor- 
tunities for training; and secretarial 
work, already much affected by 
women, but for which technical train- 
ing is also indispensable. 

Four years have since gone by, and 
the first fruits of the new experiment 
so sagaciously planned by John Sim- 
mons are now within our sight. Time 
nlone can reveal the full significance 
of the experiment, but none can doubt 
that this noble benefaction will in- 
crease in influence and usefulness with 
the passing years, and prove a mighty 
blessing to mankind. 

President Henry Lefavour in his ad- 
dress spoke of John Simmons as a 
prophet in a way, as he saw so long 
ago the needs of the present day for 
industrial education. In our future 
social development the signs were not 
winting that we must prepare for a 


more intensive education, Dean 
Sarah Louise Arnold then presented 


the candidates for the degree of Bach- 


elor of Arts. 





IN UNKNOWN LABRADOR. 





In Harper’s Magazine for May, Mrs. 
Leonidas Hubbard writes of her peril- 
ous, but successful journey through 
Labrador, where her husband lost his 
life two years ago. Mrs. Hubbard was 
the first white person to cross the 
country since 1838. 

“In undertaking a Labrador expedi- 
tion of exploration,’’ says Mrs. Hub- 
bard, “it was my purpose to carry to 
completion the plans which Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jr., my husband, had mapped 
out for himself in his expedition of 
1903. 

“Mr. Hubbard planned to explore 
and map one and perhaps both of the 
wo large unknown rivers of north- 
eastern Labrador—the Northwest riv- 
er, draining the great interior lake, 
Michikamau, to Hamilton Inlet; and 
the George river, draining the north- 
ern slope of the plateau to Ungava 
bay—to witness the annual caribou 
migration said by the Indians to take 
place about the upper waters of the 
George river; to visit in their home 
camp the Nascaupee Indians, or 
“Barren Ground People’; and to se- 
cure to his name, besides the honor of 
mapping the rivers, that of being first 
after McLean to cross the 600 miles of 
unexplored wilderness lying between 
Hamilton Inlet and Ungava bay. In 
1838 John McLean, a trader of the 
Hudson Bay company, had crossed this 
part of Labrador, but he left no map, 
and his account of the journey is so 
incomplete that to this day it is not 
certain what route he took. ‘Thus the 
country still remained terra incognita. 

“It seemed to me fit that my hus- 
band’s name should reap the fruits of 
service which had cost so much, and 
in the summer of 1905 I undertook and 
in every particular successfully com- 
pleted the work which Mr. Hubbard 
so greatly desired to have the honor 
of doing, 

“The entire journey of 600 miles was 
accomplished in a few hours less than 
sixty-one days, forty-three days of 
actual travel and eighteen d:ays in 
camp; for we did not travel on rainy 
days, and sometimes not on Sunday. 
We had all we could eat all the time, 
and at the journey’s end there was, in- 
cluding my gifts to the Nascaupee In- 
dians, a surplus of 150 pounds of pro- 
visions.” 





JULY FOURTH VS. EARTHQUAKE. 


Antwerp, N. Y.. June 1, 1906. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Which is the greater horror, the San 
Francisco Earthquake or the Fourth of 
July Celebration? 

If all our Independence Day victims 
since 1776 could be brought into a 
muss, they would constitute a greater 
loss of life than was caused by the 
earthquake and fire in San Francisco. 

Four thousand victims annually is a 
moderate computation. That number 
multiplied by 130 years would exceed 
half a million. But, unlike the earth- 
quake, the Fourth of July holocaust is 
a thing we can foresee and prevent. 

City Fathers refuse to let the City 
Mothers vote. But City Mothers, if 
they were voters, could, if they 
would, make the city a decently 
safe place for their children, especially 
on our National holiday. 





Asenath Carver Coolidge. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








The Nebraska State Convention is to be held at Lincoln, Oct. 2 and 3. 





States are requested to send dates and places of meeting of annual Conven- 
tions to Headquarters as soon as decided upon. 





Dr. Frances Woods has finished her work in Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa for this season, and has gone to her home at Rapid City, S. D., for the 
summer. 





Word has been received at Headquarters of the death of Mrs. Susan Cur- 
rier Ornes of Mt. Vernon, Vice-President of the Washington E. 8. A. The 
Washington suffragists are indeed bereaved in the death of this gifted young 
woman. With her husband, Mrs. Ornes was associate editor of the Mt. 
Vernon Argus, and was a well known contributor to magazines, particularly 
on the Western coast. Her infant child was buried with her. 





It is with profound sadness that we note the passing away of one of our life 
members, that distinguished physician, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, whose use- 
ful and honorable career was recounted last week. 





Send for a copy of Susan B. Anthony’s life, together with the funeral ad- 
dresses. The price is but twenty-five cents. 





Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery writes that she is glad to see her name as a 
member of the Program Committee of the National, and says she will be at 
home in time to assist with the work of the Committee. Mrs. Avery has rent- 
ed a house at Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Susan B. Anthony stamps are now ready. Send twenty-five cents to 
Ifeadquarters for fifty of them, or fifty cents for one hundred. 





The June Newsletter (New York) shows that the New York State Associa- 
tion is as busy as ever. New clubs are reported as follows:— Akron, Erie 
county; Bronx P. E. C., New York county; Phoebe Benton P. E. C., Groton, 
Tompkins county; University P. E. C. at Syracuse. County conventions have 
been held in Alleghany, Erie, Livingstone, Monroe, Onondaga, and Tompkins 
counties. Mrs. Harriet Browne is the founder and leader of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Club in Dansville. There are twenty-two children enrolled, four of 
whom are boys. The members pay ten cents a year dues. They have pur- 
chased a picture of Miss Anthony, which they will present framed to the 
school. 





Mrs. Alice E. Waugh of Tipton, Indiana, one of our good workers in that 
State, has recently been elected department president of the Woman's Relief 
Corps, 





lor the benefit of friends who are asking for Mrs. Catt’s address we give it 
herewith: Carrie Chapman Catt, Hotel Kongen af Danmark, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. After Mrs. Catt leaves Copenhagen letters will be forwarded from 
that address. 





The Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance of Connecticut recently 
adopted the following resolution:— 

“Whereas, We recognize that women with the ballot would be a powerful 
factor in eradicating the drink evil; therefore, 

“Resolved, That as a part of the body politic, we will do whatever lies within 
our power to secure for her that right, protective of all other rights—a voice 
in the government under which she lives and to whose laws she is amenable.” 

In sending a copy of this resolution to Mrs. Bacon of Hartford, the Grand 
Scribe writes: “It is my pleasure to convey to you this expression of our 
heartfelt consideration and interest in your work, remembering, as we do, 
the important part undertaken and carried out by women in every and all 
efforts for the betterment of mankind.” 





The New York State Convention will be held at Syracuse, Oct. 17, 18 and 
19. Arrangements are already partly made and the following speakers are 
announced:— Mrs. Anna C. Etz of Hornellsville; Miss Julie Jenney of Syra- 
cuse; Miss Caroline Lexow, President of the College Equal Suffrage League of 
New York; Mrs. Maud Nathan, President of the National Consumers’ League; 
Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, daughter of George William Curtis; and Rev. 
Anna H, Shaw. 





’ Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Lucy E. Anthony, with Miss Mary S. An- 
thony, were expected to reach Rochester on June 17, from Oregon. After a 
few days in Rochester Miss Shaw and Miss Lucy will go to Philadelphia to 
get ready to sail for Europe June 23. They will attend the International 
Woman Suffrage Convention at Copenhagen. 





Miss Kate M. Gordon and Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer will remain in Portland as 
long us their presence seems necessary. Miss Gordon remains at a great 
personal sacrifice, but suffragists are used to sacrificing. All who know of 
Miss Gordon's earnest work in the Oregon campaign, and of her many-months 
of hard, uninterrupted labor for the Suffrage Association before going to 
Portland, will rejoice to know that she is going to Europe with her sisters 
for a vacation, 





The Maine Federation of Labor in its State Convention adopted the follow- 
ing, by an almost unanimous vote:—*Resolyed, That the best interests of 
labor require the admission of women to full citizenship as a matter of jus- 
tice to them and as a necessary step towards insuring and raising the scale 
of wages for all.” . 





A letter just received from Mrs. Catt tells of a pleasant, restful ocean voy- 
She says: “I shall be quite ready for the hard work which awaits me at 
Copenhagen. I will be there the next day after the Oregon vote. How I hope 
it will bring us joy! If we win we shall all be happy and rejoice; if we lose, 
we shall buckle on our armor and go ahead as if nothing had happened 
at all.” 


uge. 





“Woman suffragists do not know defeat; Miss Shaw says in an interview 
in an Oregon newspaper. “If J am not under the sod, I shall be back here 
next fall to continue this fight.” Miss Gordon has already organized the 
women of Portland for further work. Mrs. Kelley writes: “Of course the 
next Oregon campaign has already been inaugurated.” Mrs. Upton writes to 
the contributors to the Oregon fund: ‘“‘We do not recognize this as a defeat, 
but only as a victory deferred.” This is the spirit of our workers everywhere; 
not of our leaders and officers only, but of the rank and file. The enemy may 
delay the victory, may place many a stumbling block in the way of progress, 
may indeed prevent this generation of our workers from tasting of success, 
but in the end we shall win. And in the meantime we know that our side 
“plays fair,” and that some day this question will be settled, but never until 
it is settled right. 


XUM 





